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Sex to Gender, Past to Present, Race to Class, Now to Future 
Amber Hollibaugh 

Many times over the last few years, I have asked the questions raised by this 
forum about the place of sexuality and gender at this historical moment, about the 
complex relationship each has to the other, and about their complicated relation¬ 
ship to the future of queer, sexuality, and feminist studies. I have asked these 
questions not as an academic but as a public intellectual and an organizer around 
sexuality and gender, and it is from this perspective that I write. 

Since I do so much public work focused on sexuality and gender, I am in a 
turbulent but intriguing relation to these issues. Having cross-examined issues of 
sexuality and gender as a biracial, poor white trash, high femme ex-hooker, I am 
known through my intellectual work and my writings about class and race, gender 
and erotic desires, as a working-class lesbian, both queer and intellectual. 

When people come to hear me speak or to work with me, they often want to 
do two things: to speak about their intellectual understandings and the questions 
they bring to these issues in the academy, but also to reveal and examine their own 
personal lives—lives coiled around these identities and questions in dramatic, 
wrenching, exquisite ways. They are often struggling to understand how their think¬ 
ing is enhanced by or runs counter to the ways in which they live out these issues 
in their gendered bodies and queerly illuminated fantasies and desires. 

They come fiercely involved in the scholarly world of ideas, framed by con¬ 
cepts of gender and sexuality. But, if I am lucky, they also come eager or raw or 
defiant in some elemental way, asking how these ideas apply to their own survival 
as they move through the day-to-day material world. They always find me, these 
tired and stretched people, full of messy identities that refuse to fit neatly into 
existing frameworks, categories, scholarly programs, or activist movements. That 
is what intrigues and compels me, and what seems the most fragile and conse¬ 
quential to me, as I ask where we find ourselves now and where we are going with 
sexuality and gender studies and activism in the coming years. 

Over the last three decades we have built an intellectual universe that 
never existed before, a new way of thinking about sexuality and gender as the 
foundational construct through which to understand and examine the world. It is 
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an amazing but unfinished accomplishment. The womens movement and feminism 
first used these categories to try to unravel an unseen, ostensibly “natural” world 
that structured gender and sex oppression. That was the first moment I heard gen¬ 
der questioned and sexuality intellectualized, and it was at that moment that the 
political power of sexuality and gender initially exploded, birthing new intellectual 
arenas and activisms. Then sex and gender were taken up in fresh ways by queer¬ 
ing and sexing the questions and reframing many of the directions to be examined. 
In that early world, ethnic and race studies also asked questions about gender and 
sexuality that reframed many of the issues we now address. I will not retrace more 
of that history. 

But these questions are directly related to that history, to the mistakes, 
absences, and misdirections as well as to what was done brilliantly. Our future is 
tied as much to what we have not done (or done suitably) as to the mere existence 
of gender, feminist, and sexuality studies. And it is here, at this point in time, that 
I am trying to understand how the current issues and agendas bode for our future. 
What, for example, will be the impact and meaning of the trans and intersex 
movements for the ongoing development of sex and gender studies? Why have 
queer, feminist, and sexuality studies generally stayed so white and middle class, 
when almost everyone decries the crippling impact and limitations of this status 
quo on scholarly work and on our ability to build a radical, activist, queer move¬ 
ment for the future? How can we think about feminisms, sexualities, and genders 
when they are globally framed, articulated, and focused, removed from a Western, 
imperial placement? Where do these changes move or challenge us intellectually, 
and where do they stir or disrupt activism? 

Sadly, many elements of feminist, sexuality, and queer studies live in con¬ 
flict with their own histories. I often find myself in conversation with two opposi¬ 
tional groups at the same university or activist event: on the one hand, the early 
intellectuals and activists of sex, gender, and feminist studies, who are disaffected 
and angry at the theories and movements they helped create but no longer recog¬ 
nize; on the other, the new generation of intellectuals and activists, who often feel 
disparaged and incriminated by those earlier people, as though their fresh, some¬ 
times awkward inquiries and directions were betraying the worldviews that birthed 
them. 

One of the ironies of any movement or intellectual pursuit is that you can 
open a door but you have no way of knowing (or controlling) where it will lead. 
Those earlier contributions represented just a moment in time, a set of possibili¬ 
ties, a range of intellectual and materialist opportunities. Each laid down some 
knowledge and unearthed areas of inquiry, unlocking new possibilities for how to 
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think about the human world of desire, sexuality, and gender. But no one owned 
those movements or intellectual ideas; no one group could or can control them. 
Amazing ideas have emerged in the last thirty years, passionate, consequential, 
unlikely, resolute, quirky. That’s the point. Our job is to continue to generate new 
ways of trying to understand the world around us, to peel it back in new ways 
to reveal how and why it works the way it does, so that entirely new ideas can 
flower—and maybe, if we are lucky, new movements will be activated by these 
fresh ways of generating knowledge. 

There is much to be said for the purely intellectual work of queer and sex¬ 
uality studies and of feminism. Yet my deeper agenda has never changed. I want 
the intellectual world of sexuality and gender studies, but I need much more than 
that. I do that work because it engages me thoroughly, but I need, as I always have 
needed, something more difficult to name—a revolution really, global and alive: 
one profound enough, ferocious enough, generous and smart enough to change the 
very terrains of sexuality and gender forever. I love the intellectual work I am a 
part of, but my purpose is not simply intellectual. I think and act to change the 
world fundamentally, irreducibly. It is for this reason that how we address race and 
class, gender and desire, the global and the local, seems so critical to all of our 
future possibilities. The movements that gave birth to the intellectual work of today 
will be successful only to the degree that they can generate new, now-inconceivable 
ideas. The legacy of that work is proved not by repeating the histories already 
lived out but by using them as a foundation for new work. 

The conflicts that we face, however, are more than theoretical matters. All 
of us with radical visions and impulses are beleaguered, wherever we find our¬ 
selves. Public universities have been stripped of state and federal resources, while 
private universities curry favor even more overtly with the rich in order to prosper 
and dominate. The corporate world blatantly defines the boundaries of the intel¬ 
lectual ideas considered worthy in the United States. Racism and class oppression 
are played out explicitly and with little opposition, eroding the few remaining 
social supports for the poor and working poor in this country — primarily poor 
whites and white trash, people of color, women, queers, old and young people, the 
exploding numbers of incarcerated, and immigrants, people who come from coun¬ 
tries we now name our enemies. Our singular nation-state powers are flagrantly 
wielded and are racing out of control. This is what we face as we ask these ques¬ 
tions and try to do our work. 

In this context, sex, gender, feminist, race, and ethnic studies are strug¬ 
gling merely to survive. But strangely, the harsh realities facing us can also make 
our responses more critical, pivotal, necessary, vital. The worth of our work now 
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depends on what we prize and investigate, what we dare to question and to name 
at this critical moment. Attempts to silence, shame, discredit, buy out, disconnect, 
or destroy us are escalating. The communities and worlds we have built are being 
taken apart. Our work is being attacked and trivialized. 

It is in this context that we need to structure our labor. In this moment it is 
fundamental to risk bringing the beauty and power we have understood in the 
importance of difference directly to the front. This is exactly the time to ask the 
most problematic questions about constructions of gendered bodies, racialized 
worldviews, erotic desires; to question sexuality and gender as they are lived through 
class and power and control; to ask who has voice and who has none; and to say 
how we do or do not know what we know. Now is the time to risk the worlds we 
know for the worlds we have imagined, the worlds we are trying to build with our 
intellectual and activist inquiries, the worlds we value deeply and are willing to 
fight for. Ironically, one of our most useful tools may well be a legacy from the his¬ 
tories that shaped and created us. In those histories, we come from nothing “legit¬ 
imate,” “real,” “natural,” “credible,” “consequential,” or “useful.” The belittling 
assessments of our intellectual questions when we first began to do this work 
remains the source of our strength and our potential as we dare to go where we 
were never meant to travel. 

I say this coming from trash—from a world with nothing that the ruling 
powers valued or cherished. But the world of our work and our ideas is ours , to 
create and use on our own terms, without fear or shame. It is not a commodity or a 
fashion or a lifestyle. This fight is our fight—to say who has the right to detennine 
the intellectual terrain of sex and gender; to decide for ourselves how to look at 
how sex and gender revolve and evolve; to analyze how they are constructed and 
why; to understand how they are used or betrayed and by whom; to name and ana¬ 
lyze this complicated, messy, sexed, and gendered world and to give our scholarly 
and activist work genuine life and significance; to give it necessity and power at 
this moment in time; to give it use. 

That is where I think we find ourselves at this moment in time. The intel¬ 
lectual questions we face are both challenge and choice. Can we take on class and 
race through sex and gender, move from the West to the world, transpose ridiculed, 
gendered lives and bodies into arenas of unimagined agency and option? 

This is what I know. When the civil rights movement began, it was a 
national threat. When the womens movement began, it was a joke. When the anti¬ 
war and anti-imperialist movements began, they were a communist conspiracy. 
When the queer movement began, it was a sickness and a deviation. Yet from 
these movements came race and ethnic studies, womens studies, gender studies, 
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sexuality studies. These are our histories, our memories, our intellectual founda¬ 
tions. From these dreams and these bodies of real work we have forged a vibrant 
intellectual and activist world. If we dare, this is also how we will continue to chal¬ 
lenge and change the world. 


Time for Gender Rights 
Riki Wilchins 

In January 2003 I was speaking with a power couple from Los Angeles who I 
hoped would donate to GenderPAC. Neither was saying very much. I finished with 
the distinct impression that I had not connected with either one of them, which was 
a shame. These are two men whose work I very much respect. They are active in 
gay, AIDS, womens, and progressive Democratic causes. 

However, I know from experience that gender rights is such a new idea that 
sometimes it takes people a while to get it. At the same time, I like to think that 
our mission of ending discrimination and violence caused by gender stereotypes is 
so basic that almost anyone can connect with it, if only I explain it properly. 

We sat together in awkward silence, and then the most interesting thing 
happened. One of them turned to the other and said, “Well, this explains why I 
used to feel so humiliated when my mother used to make me hold her purse at the 
register while she searched for change.” The other replied, “That’s nothing. I used 
to cut class every time I knew we were going to play baseball in gym because I 
always got teased for ‘throwing like a girl.’ ” 

And they had this great conversation with each other, as if I weren’t there. 
Here were two caring, sophisticated guys who support all kinds of causes, who had 
been with each other for years, but they had never had this particular conversation. 
They had never had a discussion about gender with each other. 

The same is true for so many of us. We’ve finally learned that it’s okay to be 
gay, but we’re still not sure that it’s okay to look and act gay. The sexual orientation 
thing is fine with us; it’s that gender thing that still makes us uncomfortable. 

A few months later I made a similar presentation to a group of hip thirty¬ 
something guys in New York City. Most of them looked like they worked out a lot, 
and all of them were ready, willing, and able to discuss my gender issues at length. 
What they weren’t ready to discuss was their gender issues, and when I asked 
about them, all I got back were blank stares. 

“So,” I asked them, “how many men in this room are gay?” Every hand in 
the room went up. 

“And how many men in this room are bottoms?” I asked. Every hand in the 


